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THE ROSE OF THE VALLEY. 
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THE UNION OF HEARTS. 


By Percivat. 


WHEN the woodlands are covered with leaves and|! 


with flowers, 
In the loveliest time of the year; 
When the sky is now clear, and now chequered 
with showers, 
And life rambles through the warm sunny hours, 
Undimm’d with a shade or a tear: 
0! sweet are the feelings, that kindle and burn, 
As we gaze on the flowers and the sky: 
But to higher and purer devotion they turn, 
As water takes tint from the hue of its urn, 
When they burn in the light of thine eye. 


And when, in the calm of a moonshiny night, 
A serenade steals o'er the bay ; 
Asit curls in the smile of her mellowest light, 
Or lies in its beauty, as silent and bright 
As it slept in the sunshine of day— 
0! sweet is the clear and the silvery tone, 
As it softly comes over my ear; 
But sweet as it breathes, when I hear it alone, 
It breathes like a flute by a wind-spiri¢ blown, 
When | know thou art listening near. 


0! the music and beauty of life lose their worth, 
When the heart only joys in their smile; 
But the union of hearts gives that pleasure its 
birth, 
Which beams on the darkest and coldest of earth, | 
Like the sun on his own chosen isle; 
It gives to the fire-side of winter the light, 
The glow and the glitter of Spring— 
0! sweet are the hours, when two fond hearts 
unite, 
And softly they glide, in their innocent flight, 
Away on the motionless wing. 


THE EARTH. 


1] 


Time was, when the earth was regar- 
ded, even by the more enlightened of 
jmankind, as a vastly extended plain; 
but in more modern times, its sphericity 
has been established by such clear and 
lirresistible demonstrations, that no one 
now, who lays claim to the commonest 
share of intelligence, would hazard his 
reputation by expressing a doubt of the 
fact. 

But although the earth is spherical, 
its surface presents great and innumera- 
ble inequalities of elevation and depres- 
sion ; yet these, so far from being defor- 
mities or disfigurations of the beauteous 
and symmetrical fabric, furnish us with 
pleasing and endless variety in prospect, 
and become the sources of incalculable 
benefits and blessings to man. How soon 
| would the eye grow weary with beholding 
an extended plain, though robed in ver- 
nal beauty and fragrance ? For however 
attractive or exciting, however lovely or 
splendid, the absence of variety would 
soon render the seene one of dull and 
uninspiring monotony. ‘The sight of 
some mighty abyss might inspire fee)- 
ings truly sublime ;, but Jet the same ob- 
|ject remain continually before you, the 








[Further extracts from the manuscript of a friend on} 
Natural History.] 


A very familiar and rather unscienti- 
fic division of our globe is, into land 
and water, or solid and fluid parts. | 

The form of the earth is not perfect. 
ly globular, but rather what is called an! 


| 


source of danger and difficulty, and .in- 
stead of those noble inspirations at first 
‘imparted, it inspires but terror and aver- 
sion. 

A love of variety has the Creator 
strongly enstamped on the heart of man, 
and correspondently has he enstamped 





oblate spheroid, a globe which is flattish||that variety itself upon the works of 


at the poles. 
Vout. L—I 


\God. Here, says Hutton, we behold 
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the gently rising hillock, scarcely per- 
ceptible amidst the surrounding level, in 
another place, the tremendous precipice, 
yawning horribly over the mountain’s 
brow. Here a deep sunken glen, em- 
bosomed among rocks, recedes from the 
eye, and screens the rivulet that glides 
along its bottom ; there the lofty summits 
of Alps and Andes, wrapped in garments 
of perpetual snow, bid defiance to vege- 
tation, or smile above the blast in sun- 
shine, while the reverberating sound of 
distant thunders, proclaim the raging of 
the storm. 

If from this hasty glance at the sur- 
face of our globe, we descend into its 
deep interior, and explore the hidden 
treasures and the dark wonders of its 
buried store-house, we shall find at 
every step of our subterraneous excur- 
sion, additional evidence of the wis- 
dom, power and goodness of Him who 
stretched the north over the empty 
space, and suspended the earth upon 
nothing. 

The earth is composed of numer- 
ous strata of different materials, laying 
one over the other, not unlike the coats 
of an onion. The various substances 
which componently enter into these 
strata, their arrangement and phenome- 
non, constitute an interesting field for 
geological research. 

Descending from the surface of the 
earth, the first of these strata is found 
usually to be composed of animal and 
vegetable matters in a state of decay 
and decomposition, with various admix- 
tures of the pure. or primitive earths. 
Then follow strata of argillaceous, sili- 
cious, calcareous,and other matter ; or if 
greater plainneliebe necessary, coats or 
a of clay, sand and lime, &c. Or 

these may sometimes be found pro- 
miscuously mingled together, yet sel- 
dom in any thing like equal proportions, 
some one being predominant, and of 
course giving denomination to the soil, 
as sandy, clayey, limestone, &c. In 
this arrangement is the wisdom of the 
Deity evident. Clay, sand or lime, ta- 
ken separately, or in mere mechanical 
combination, have their ballance of affini- 
ties so firmly established, that no vege- 


within them—they are wholly and ob. 
jStinately sterile, the whole mass being 
unable to produce a spear of grass, 
Hence they only constitute a bed upon 
which animal and vegetable matters 
rest; and these matters not only abound 
in food for the support of vegetable life, 
but there is also present always, that un. 
ballanced and restless state of affinities, 
which is indispensably requisite to bring 
vegetation to the birth,—to commence 
the process of germination. 

Geology speaks of the great solids 
of our globe as primary, secondary, 
alluvial, and volcanic. Rime an 
are those which neither contain any ani- 
mal nor vegetable remains themselves, 
nor are intermixed with rocks which do 
contain them. Among these may be 
enumerated granite, mica, and clay slate, 
quartz rock, granular limestone, &e, 
Secondary rocks are such as either con 
tain organic remains, or are found in 
combination with those which do con 
tain them. These having been form. 
ed subsequently to organized beings te 
ceive the denomination of secondary, 
Of this class are gray-wacke, sand and 
limestone, gypsum, &c. These ar 
found above the primitive rock, but be 
neath strata of sand, gravel, earth, &e., 
which latter are styled alluvial forms 
tions, or agreeably to the terminology of 
the science, alluvial rock. 

Volcanic formations consist of lava, 
scoria, and other matters thrown upon 
the earth’s surface by the eruptions of 
subterranean fire. 

From the oblate spheroidal figure of 
the globe, and the arrangement of its 
mineral masses in strata, geologists a» 
sume that the whole was at one time in 
a fluid state. The unknown central 
nucleus, they suppose to be encompass 
ed with a coat or shell of granite, which 
erystalizing from the strong force of 
affinity, has assumed a very irregular 
figure, in some places shooting up in 
cones which form the peaks and higher 
‘parts of mountains, and in other places, 
depressed into deep dells and caverns; 
that the other formations followed in 
their consecutive order, until the sur 
face was comparatively smoothed by 








tating process can possibly be carried on 


jalluvial deposits, and thus prepared 
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for the various processes of vegeta- 
tion. 

Before the facts in this department of 
natural history, upon which the science 
of geology is based, were understood, 
sceptical philosophy sought in partial 
and erroneous views of the real struc- 
ture and economy of the earth, to invali- 
date the Mosaic record of the world’s 
ereation; but as the light of science 
progresses, even this strong fortress of 
rock geology has completely fallen into 
the hands of those against whom its 
misdirected energies were wont to be 
employed ; for some very strong con- 
firmations of recorded revelation, are 
found in various geological phenomena, 
which by recent research and discovery 
have come to be better known and un- 
derstood. 

The department of nature we have 
been considering embraces also the min- 
eral kingdom ; yet in the light of scien- 
tific classification these departments are 
regarded as distinct and independent. 
Mineralogy is in itself a highly inte- 
resting and extensive branch of science, 
comprehending the known facis which 
relate to the earthy, saline, inflammable, 
and metallic substafices of our globe ;) 
but so much ground remains yet untra- 
velled and unexplored, that this must be 
deferred to another period. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes, those 
tremendous convulsions of nature, so 
sublime and awful in their appearance, 
so terribly desolating in their operations), 
and effects, and so interesting in their 
history,—these claim the attentive con- 
sideration of the disciple of nature, and 
their fearfully wondrous history and ope- 
rations will well compensate him for the}! 
labor of research. He feels the compul-) 
sive throes which shake the solid ground, 
and hears the prolonged bellowings of 
subterraneous thunders which roll terri- 
bly in the deep bowels of the agitated 
mountain. A black pyramid of sul- 


phurous smoke issues from the yawning 
crater of the frightful voleano, and dark- 
ly ascends to heaven, spreading gloom} 
over the face of nature, and enshroud- 
ing even the bright heavens in habili- 
ments of cheerless widowhood. Anon 


from the unfathomed magazine of fire, 
rivers of melted lava rush infuriate 
down the mountain side, and carry dis- 
may, terror and death into all the habi- 
tations of the plain, while masses of 
‘burning rock, of immense magnitude, 
‘and with incalculable violence, seem 
dashed against the vaulted canopy of 
heaven. 

But here too, in this terribly grand 
and awful department of the works of 
God, we must content ourselves with 
barely referring to the existence of such 
phenomena. And in a like summary 
manner, must we dispose of hurricanes, 
monsoons and tornadoes, 

| The boundless empires of vegetable 
and animal existence lie yet before us. 
Upon the first of these we must now 
enter, though our passage through it 
must be rather the hasty flight of the 
hurried courier, than the leisure and de- 
liberate journeyings of the delighted 
student and lover of nature. 

Man, says an author, cannot contem- 
\plate the vegetable creation without re- 
calling the ideas of beauty, sweetness, 
‘and a thousand charms that captivate the 
senses. The loveliness of the verdant 
lawn, the stately magnificence of the 
forest, the fragrance of the rose, the 
brilliancy of the lily, and the sweetness 
lof the violet, successively attract his 
attention and delight his senses. 
| The physiology and the anatomical 
structure of vegetables will be reserved 
for a future occasion. ‘The vegetable 
‘kingdom may be regarded as the link 
\of connection between animal natures 
‘and inert matter. And so very near is 
‘their approach to both, that the strictest 
scrutiny can hardly define accurately 
the boundaries of each particular pro- 
vince or division. The sensitive plant, 
for example, when slightly touched ex- 
/hibits the seeming indications of positive 
‘sensibility, and the plant called Venus’ 
ifly-trap seems to lie in wait to catch the 
unwary insect. And both these evince 
much more of apparent sensibility than 
‘many of the duller forms of animal life. 
| Although it has been said, with no 
less of truth than poetry, that “ many 
flower is born to blush unseen, an 





a furious volume of lurid flame bursts 


\waste its sweetness on the desert air,”’ 
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yet the fair presumption is that nothing! 


in all this great district of nature is with- 
out its use. Besides those whose uses 
are commonly known, we might name 
among those less common, the bread- 
fruit tree of the Pacific Ocean, the cab- 
bage tree of East Florida, as affording 
food for man; the fountain tree of one 
of the Canaries, said to furnish the 
inhabitants with a supply of water ;) 
the paper-mulberry of South America,| 
as furnishing clothing ; the candle-berry 
myrtle as affording the inhabitants of 
Nankeen with a substitute for animal 
tallow, and the salt tree of Chili, as) 
affording a daily supply of fine salt. 
But moreover, vegetables possess the 
property of decomposing water, and 
that one of its elementary principles, 
oxygen, which the vegetable cannot ap- 
propriate to its own use, it gives out to 
the atmosphere. Now let it be remem- 
bered, that upon the constant inhalation 
of this same element cast off by the ve- 
getable, oxygen, are animal natures de- 
pendent for the vitality of their life- 
blood. ‘The lungs of the animal decom- 
pose the atmospheric air inhaled by 
them, and appropriate and retain the ox- 








ygen, so robbing the surrounding air| 
every moment of a portion of its vi-| 


tal principle ; but by this wise and be- 
nevolent economy of nature, or rather 
of nature’s God, the vegetable kingdom 


gives back to the atmosphere that which! 


is constantly being withdrawn from it for 
the support of animal life. 
In the properties and peculiarities of 








vegetables, are many things truly wonder- 
ful and mysterious. How strange, for 
example, that if a seed is sown in a re- 


verse position, that the young root turns| 
itself downward, and the stem refuses, 
any but an opposite direction ; and that) 
roots meeting with obstructions, will) 


change their course to avoid them ; that 


they will instinctively turn from a sterile) 
soil, and thrust out their fibres in search) 
of one more nourishing ; and that plants) 
shut up in a dark room, will bend their, 


heads and stretch themselves to the ut- 
most, to reach any little crevice through 
which the light may have access. 


How truly wonderful that the water 
which whitens in the lily reddens in the} 














rose; that from the same soil, with 
roots intermingling, one plant should 
extract wholesome food and the other 
deadly poison! And how mysterious, 
that the vessels of the sameplant, should 
so differently and so appositely supply 
the different parts of that plant, that one 
part should be formed into wholesome 
food, another, into useful medicine, and 
a third, into virulent poison! which is 
the fact in relation to. a vegetable fami- 
liarly known to us all. 

In addition to the very little that has 
been said, we can only select a few sin- 
gle facts from the vegetable kingdom 
which are singular, and may not be u- 
interesting. ‘I'he first is the banian tree 
of India. Each tree is in itself a grove, 
and some of them are of astonishing 
size and extent, and seem to be exempt 
from decay. Each branch from the 
main body, throws outdts own roots, at 
first in small tender fibres, several yards 
from the ground. ‘These continually 
grow thicker, until by a gradual descent 
they reach the earth, and then striking 
in, they increase to lafge trunks, and 
send out new branches, and become 
themselves parent trees. By this pro 
cess the beauteous family grove is wide 
ly extended, yet all in close and indis- 
soluble combination,.-A  banian tree 
with many trunks, or @ confederate ban- 
ian grove, forms the most beautiful 
walks, vistas, and cool recesses, that 
can he imagined. Arrian speaks of one 
covering a circumference of five acres, 
and whose boughs would conveniently 
shelter 10,000 men. In the province 
of Guzzerat, is a banian tree, which 
measured round the principal stems is 
near 2000 feet in circumference. The 
large trunks or stems of this single tree 
number three hundred and fifty, and the 
small ones to more than 3000! 

What a striking contrast, says Mr. 
Dick, does this tree form, with the fo 
rest trees, or mushrooms, which are 
perceived by the help of a microscope, 
in a piece of mouldiness, every plant 
of which is several hundred times smal- 
ler than the point of a fine needle ! 

But Iam admonished by the length 
to which my remarks have been already 
drawn out, of the necessity of procee 
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ding no farther in this department of our 
subject. And for the same considera- 
tion, I deem it inexpedient to enter at 
all now, upon the animal kingdom, the 
third grand division of nature embraced 
in natural history. ‘This however I re- 
gret the less, for the fact that this divis- 
ion has usually been most disproportion- 
ately preferred to those of which we 
have been treating. Insomuch, that no- 
thing is now commoner, than to find 
works claiming to be works of Natural 
History, which treat alone of animated 
nature, to the entire exclusion of the 
other grand divisions of this science. 
A few reflections and I shall have’ 
done. 
The importance and value of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with natural history, 
will be evident, if we reflect that it is 
the foundation of all science. Natural 
history furnishes the materials for all| 
chemical analysis, and mathematical re- 
search. It is the immediate parent of 
philosophy, natural and intellectual, of 
geology, of mineralogy, of botany, of 
anatomy and physiology. It is intimate-| 
ly concerned with the fine arts, as paint- 
ing, sculpture, &c., and upon it all the, 
useful or mechanic arts depend, as also 
of agriculture, the most useful and most) 
honorable of all arts and all sciences. 
The effect of this study is to improve 
the mind, by enlarging the views, and 
giving correct ideas of the planet we in- 
habit, with its multiformed materials, 
invabitants, and modes of existence. 
The moral tendency of this study is 
not its least interesting quality. It ex- 
tends our conceptions of the works, 
wisdom, and benevolence of the Crea-| 
tor of all. By the lover of nature the 
deity is beheld in all his works :—his 
glory is seen in the gorgeous splen- 
dors of the sun, in the silver mellow 
radiance of the moon, in the magnifi- 
cent galaxy of the heavens, and in the ce- 
lestial pomp of all the planetary spheres. 
His mercy beams out in the mildly min- 
gling colors of the bow of promise, 
which broadly spans the vaulted palace) 
of the sky. His voice of terror is heard 
in the majestic thunder, and his voiee of, 
kindness in the murmuring streamlet,| 
snd in the softly whispering zephyr of) 
_ Vou. I~1 2 








incense-breathing morn. His goodness 
is shown in the abounding plenty of 
harvest, and in the luxuriant fruits of aue 
tumn! The rational and reflecting lo- 
ver of nature, beholds, admires, and 
adores. He looks through nature up to 
nature’s God; and overwhelmed with 
the universal display of divine goodness, 
he mingles the offering of a grateful heart, 
with the rising incense of nature, and 
in lowly adoration confesses, that the 
God of nature is the God of grace !, 


EMILY S. AND HER REPEN- 
TANT FATHER. 


her request, that she presented on 
her knees, the day I denied you entrance.” 


“ 





Tuere is something like a melancholy 
pleasure in surveying agrave-yard. To 
see the frail memorials of human great- 
ness—to read on the carved marble the 
name and merits of the person on whom 
the worm is banqueting beneath, is suf- 
ficient to convince us that death regards 
neither age nor sex, rank nor condition 
of man. We see alike the unecarved 
stone, and splendid urn, o’er which the 
lovely willow bends its branches, and 
rose and ivy twine around, ‘The great, 
as well as the humble in life, fall a prey 
to the *‘ King of Terrors,’—the ‘ Dread 
| Destroyer.’ 
| Such were my reflections, as I was 
‘standing at a marble monument richly 
learved, and which told the pure and un- 











spotted character of her who lay moul- 


dering in the cold and silent grave be- 
neath ; when I was interrupted by a hea- 
vy sigh, which seemed to proceed from 
near a willow, whose branches were 
waving over the grave, 

Turning around, I discovered a youn 
man with his head reclining on his hand 
in a mournful posture, gazing on a rose 
that bloomed upon her grave, on which 
the soft dews ofa summer evening be- 
gan to fall. He did not appear to ob- 
serve me, until I, with hesitation, was 
moving away, when he saluted me ina 
stern, melancholy tone, and inquired if 
I was ‘in the habit of promenading the 
church-yard by twilight.” 

I answered him in. the negative, and 
informed him that I came to see if any 
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of the names of the companions of my 
boyish days were on the gray stones, 
that stood in such numbers around,— 
‘chance had led me to one, which I was} 
reading, when a sigh interrupted me, 
and. as you, by your melancholy man-| 
ner, appeared to wish to be left alone, I 
was about to depart, and was alone pre-| 
vented, by the question which I have 





now answered.’ | 


‘I like your frank manner,’ returned’ 
the stranger, smiling languidly, ‘.and’—} 

‘If,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘you 
could, consistently with your feelings, 
(as you seem to be deeply afflicted with! 
the unhappy fate of this lovely deceased, )| 
give me her history’— 

‘ Her history is mine,’ said he in an 
earnest voice, interrupting me in turn,| 
‘and though the very recollection of it) 
wrings my heart, the relation can do no} 
more. Do you see yonder house?’ said 
he, pointing to a neat, white dwelling 
dimly seen in the twilight, before which 
on a little green velvet grass plat, waved 
in, the evening breeze, the heavy foliage 
of a few scattered locust trees. ‘ It was 
the residence of Emily 8 , 2 lovely 
girl, whom my misfortunes have brought 
to an untimely end. She was the. only 
daughter of fond, affectionate parents, 
who loved her.almostta adoration. We 
were sent together to school at an early 
age, where we becaize playmates and in- 
timate friends. Alike innocent and play- 
‘ful, we passed: many pleasing hours in| 
the fields and groves in each other's! 
company, instead of mingling with the 
merry and the gay, that laughed, jump- 
ed, and played together, on the. school- 
house green. We were happy in each 
other’s company, and when, hand in 
hand, we went from school, with fresh 
flowers blooming by the way, we would| 
point out to each other those we loved 
best—and, when the labors of our stu- 
dies were over, we used to retire to a 
lone spot, beneath the light of the re- 
splendent moon; there sit, and with 
lightsome hearts, listen to the artlessness 
of each other’s prattle. ‘Fhus passed 





away the days of youth—days that)’ 


were spent in pleasure unalloyed—-in 
innocence and joy. 








sciously bound up in hers+-that- Twas 
in love—deeply in love. ,My father 
was an industrious tradesman, not affly. 
ent, but in easy circumstances. He 
had but two children, a younger sister 
and myself, and we were loved by, and 
loved in turn, the best of parents. My 
father. and the father of Emily were on 
terms of apparently the purest friend 
ship—and, while fortune favored the 
worldly prospects of my father, it faded 
not. But when he beeame unforty 
nate-——when the shafts of afflietion seem. 
ed to.be aimed at him, this apparently 
pure affection—strong friendship—was 
broken off. I cannot but think of the 
words of our sweetest poet— 

‘Ah! what is friendship but a name? 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ?” 

‘It was a delightful evening, in the 
month of June, (the grass was fresh 
with the evening dew, and the lovely 
green of the shrubs and trees was slight 
ly seen by the light of the moon, just 
rising, and throwing a silvery lustre 
upon the scene,) that I crossed the way 
from my home to that of Emily. | 
found her, as usual, ready to greet me 
with a smile, and prepared for our ecu» 
tomary evening walk, When we wer 
alone, I observed. that the smile had left 
her countenance, and given place toa 
gloomy languid look, that betokened in- 
ward sorrow and grief, and I tenderly 
asked her the occasion of that dejected 
look. 

‘*O, Charles,’ said she, ‘could you 
know what I know, you would pity 
me!. Do you not remember the vow 
that f made you but a little day ago, 
that would be yours?’ Have we not 
lived and loved each. other, from. the 
time we could be capable of loving, and 
enjoyed, for. months and years gone by, 
all the pleasing anticipations of future 
happiness? Could I say No, what lt 
have to communicate, would excite 3 
less. affticting pang—but we cannot, 
Charles, be united !’ 

«¢ God of heaven,’ exclaimed I, ‘ what 
misfortune has interposed to prevent 
this happy union? It is not you I hope 





‘I now felt that my heart was uncon-| 


that) ——, ' 
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‘* Me? interrogated Emily, ‘ me ?— 
would to God it did rest withme! No, 
Charles, I will tell you. Your father! 
and mine, you are well aware, have 
been the most affectionate friends. But 
yours has been unfortunate, and in the! 


his friendship desirable! ‘Thank hea- 





opinion of my father, lost all that makes 





[called again, to see my Emily before I 
could think of taking my departure. I 
was met at the door by her father, who 
inquired in a harsh tone, what was ‘ the 
lobject of my evening visit?’ 1 told him 
frankly. He replied that all communi- 
eations and love affairs must be dispen- 


\sed with, as his daughter was not des- 


ven, I trust I inherit none of that part of||tined to become the wife of what I 
his disposition! But I have not yet||would eventually be—a beggar! 


come to the worst: [ am an unhappy 
girl, unworthy of the love and affection 
ou have freely bestowed upon me. 
My father forbids my holding any com- 
munication with you verbally, or other- 
wise, all—all because you are Poor! 
Look at. me, Charles,—can you, will 
you believe me false ?” 

‘*O, my God!’ I ejaculated, extrica- 
ting the hand which she had grasped on 
concluding her melancholy tidings—* Is 
it come to this? Gvod lack! I am 
only poor! Emily,! can yet be yours. 
But we part to-night for a little while— 
I shall soon return. Here is the bower 
where we interchanged our vows of 
faithful love, here gave those tokens of 
bliss, which shall be realized if riches 
ean buy worth and beauty of a miser. 
I would not injure your feelings, dear- 
est, but I am distressed!’ 

‘* You speak true,’ said she, as she 
put her arm through mine, and we rose 
to return, ‘and your benevolent father 
has not observed it. But should you ever 
be rich, remember that Emily lives for 
you alone !’ 

‘We had now arrived at the gate, 
and as I impressed upon her ruby lips 
a kiss, I bade her be faithful to her vow, 
and should this be the last time her fa- 
ther should permit us to meet or corres- 
pond, to consider it only as a farewell 
for the present, and live under the enli- 
vening, cheering hope of meeting again, 
of being united, to be separated only 
by death. ‘ Farewell! Emily,’—* Fare- 
well! Charles,’ were pronotinced—the 
waving of a lily white hand was seen, 
and we separated. 

‘I repaired to my chamber, spent a 
sleepless night, and rose in the morning, 
with the intention of going immediately 
fo sea, I arranged my affairs in the 


eourse of the day, and in the evening, I 


‘I restrained my passion, and in as 
‘calm a manner as possible, requested 
but a moment’s interview. It was de- 
‘nied, and with an aching heart I left her 
‘dwelling, hoping if fortune favored the 
efforts of ardent, fervent love, to be able 
to gain his consent by acquiring wealth 
\to effect my purpose. 

‘1 immediately repaired, after bidding 
my father, mother and sister, an affection- 
ate farewell, to an uncle living in the 
city of Philadelphia, who was the cap- 
tain of a brig, and stated to him the cir- 
cumstances that had induced me to ap- 
ply for a profitable berth, and that al- 
though inexperienced, my best endea- 
vors should be made to render myself 
serviceable. 

‘Tl entered the ship as second mate, 
under the watchful eye of an indulgent 
uncle, who took care that I wanted for 
nothing. We set sail for Smyrna, in 
the Mediterranean, and nothing of con- 
sequence occurred, until we were off 
the island of Sicily, when we discover- 
ed, at some distance off, an American 
sail, apparently coming towards us.— 
Supposing that she might be in want of 
some provisions or water, we lay to 
and let her come up. She came a-long- 
side, and while the two captains were 
speaking, I observed the white flag at the 
|mast-head had been taken in, and a red 
jone was fluttering in its place. At that 
imoment a heavy broadside was fired 
ifrom what had proved to be a Tripoline 
lcruizer or rover, which was followed 
iby an instantaneous grappling of the 
‘brig, before we were able to fire! Re- 
\sistance was unavailing, and ourserewy 
itogether with the cargo, fell an eisy 
prey to their savage ferocity. On the 
‘quarter-deck, I discovered the lifeless 


Iwhig of my uncle, covered with wounds 











which one.of the inhuman crew inform- 
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ed me he had received from a cutlass,| 
wielded by their captain. We were all) 
bound in chains, and confined in the) 
hold of the rover. | 

‘Judge my situation! without one 
real friend—deprived of the hope of ever 
accomplishing my purpose,—an antici-| 
pation of slavery ten times worse than! 
death! Oh! the horror of that moment!) 
In short, we were taken to Tripoli, and 
every morning we were taken from our, 
prison cells to labor under the cruel over-| 
seers, in the mines of the bashaw. Life 
would have been insupportable, had not 
the image of the lovely Emily, in all 
her innocence and beauty, flitted across, 
my mind like a pleasing dream of the 
fancy. Although there was no probabil- 
ity that we ever should meet again, still 
there was a hope,—and when on the! 
cold pavement of my cell, I laid my) 
weary, emaciated frame, that anticipation) 
supported me. And thus was two years| 
and six months of the flower of my} 
youth spent in servitude and chains,| 
which would have been rendered misery| 
in the extreme, had I not been blest! 
with the privilege of hope. 

‘One evening we were called from) 
our labor earlier than usual—a barber! 
was sent to shave us, and we were per-| 
mitted to put on some new, clean appa-| 
rel. We were then escorted by a guard 
into the hall of the bashaw. From him| 
we received the joyful intelligence, that 
the American consul, with the aid of | 
Com. Preble, had obtained our ransom 1 
There was standing by his side a man,| 
apparently about thirty years of age,| 
with a pleasing, amiable look that near 
ested me. The bashaw informed us,| 
that that gentleman would sail in the 
vessel which had been sent to convey us| 
home, of which he was commander, in| 
the morning, as a treaty of peace had| 
been formed, one article of which requi- 


red the delivering up of the prisoners,| 


which would be willingly acceded to. 
“I felt extremely rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of being liberated, and the kind, 
obliging address of the captain augured a 
happy voyage. But there was a horrid 
vacancy in my mind that no reasonable 
anticipation could fill. ‘The hope of ob- 


taining my desired object was almost, 








obliterated from my mind. I was poor, 
relying on the bounty of the captain, 
whom I supposed to be a noble-minded 
man; but the depth of his benevolence} 
had not yet fathomed. I was resolved 





‘jon stating to him my miseries, and so- 


liciting his aid. I believed him to be 
possessed of all the fine feelings of com. 
miseration for the sufferings of huinan 
nature, and was silently anticipating a 
favorable result. On the morning fol. 
lowing, we left Tripoli, and set sail in 
the ship Betsey for Philadelphia. In 
the evening, I embraced a favorable op. 
portunity to present him a history of 
my captivity and sufferings. He listen- 
ed with attention to the relation, and 
when I had concluded, ‘he arose, and 
taking my hand said * You have inter- 
ested me in your favor, my friend,—and 
going to a desk, he returned with a 
bundle of bank notes to the amount of 
$3,000, saying as he presented them to 
me, ‘if these will be of use to you they 
are at your service.’ 

‘I thanked my generous benefactor, 
and told him if I was successful, I should 


\leventually be able to reward his good 


ness—if not, he would have the satis- 
faction of reflecting that his benevolence 
had lightened the heart of a fellow being, 

* After a pleasant voyage of about eight 
weeks we arrived at Philadelphia. I 
immediately repaired to the dwelling of 
my uncle to inform the family of his un- 
happy fate. His wife was deeply afflic: 
ted; but I learned that he was possessed 
of a handsome fortune that would libe- 
rally support his wife and helpless fa 
mily. 

‘ft then left Philadelphia for home. 
The feathered songsters twittered sweet 
ly in the trees—the sky was clear—the 
fields clothed with verdure. Every 
thing was in unison with my feelings, 
and my mind was engrossed in the an- 
ticipation of happiness that would be 
unbounded, “But alas! how often are 
our fondest hopes blasted,—our bright 
est dreams of bliss unrealized ! 

‘As I approached the home of my 
youth, what reflections thronged upon 
my mind! Although I had been absent 
but a short space of time, yet former 
scenes appeared to have undergone 4 
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material change. As I passed the church 
yard, I gave a kind of timid glance to- 
wards the ‘sacred enclosure,’-—my eyes 
caught a willow which had been planted 
in my absence. I secretly breathed a 
prayer that its branches waved not over 
the remains of my relations or friends. 
Another moment, and I was before my 
father’s door. With a palpitating heart 
I laid my hands upon the gate, opened it, 
and rushed into the parlor. I found the 
family at dinner. I was not recognized, 
until I inquired if they had not a son 
who went to sea some two or three years 
since? My father knew and embraced 
me,—my mother and sister fell upon 
my neck, and we all shed tears of joy. 
I was received like one from the dead. 
I gave them a brief account of my impris- 
onment and sufferings, and in conclusion 
inquired after the situation of the family 
concerns. I was told that they had 
been in want, but had been reluctantly 
relieved by the father of Emily. 

‘Emily ?” said I, ‘is the dear gir! 
well ?—have I had a rival !—does she 
often speak of Charles ?” 

‘She is well,’ answered my sister, 
‘she did often speak of you—Charles, 
she is well, with the blessed in heaven !’ 

*‘O! God have mercy !’ I remember 
articulating, and then fell back in a 
swoon. 

. « * . * . . 

‘When I awoke from this stupor, in 
which I had lain for two days, I found 
myself upon a bed in my father’s house. 
An aged man was bending over me, 
wiping the cold sweat off my brow. I 
immediately recognized him as the fa- 
ther of Emily. Without waiting his 
speaking, I said ‘O! sir, you have ruin- 
ed’ 





‘Emily !’—said he, taking the subject 
from me, ‘ah! Charles, it is too true, 
—I have ruined Emily—I have made 
you miserable! Could I have known her 
ardent, devoted attachment, it now seems 
I never could have slighted her request 
—her request, that she presented on her 
knees, the day I denied you entrance. 
She loved you to adoration—she died 
with your name faltering on her lips. 
Her cheek, on which the ruddy bloom 
of health was wont to rest assumed a 








deadly white! I have often listened, 
hearing her gentle voice praying for 
your welfare. She pined away in si- 
lence, and I knew—oh! I knew the 
cause—but the cure was gone. My re- 
pentance was too late! I knew you was 
too noble-minded to stoop to further 
measures, after my prompt denial.— 
Charles, will you forgive me? Emily 
before her death breathed my forgiveness 
in broken, soothing accents. I hope 
God will forgive me,—for I murdered 
her, and while she lingered here, I ren- 
dered her life naught less than misery. 
She is in heaven, where, I feel there is 
little hope of ever joining her. Charles, 
can you forgive me ?” 

‘From my heart,’ replied I,—*‘ though 
I have been a prisoner—suffered all the 
miseries of famine and fatigue, yet I li- 
ved for Emily—but sincerely do I for- 
give you.’ 

‘ My wife,’ continued he, ‘ was buried 
soon after the death of Emily—she 
could not bear the shock. I have been 
sorely afflicted by a righteous judgment 
for my misdeeds. Had notI been a cru- 
el, ungrateful wretch, I might now be 
enjoying the blessed company of a be- 
loved wife and daughter. But I shall 
follow them—at least to the grave; and 
may my offended God grant me the full 
pardon of my aggravated sins, that I 
may enjoy the happy prospect of meet- 
ing them in heaven!’ 

‘After he had departed, what recollec- 
tions thronged upon my mind! My 
hopes of happiness forever blasted—cut 
off from every tie that bound me to this 
troublesome world! I would have given 
worlds to have raised her lifeless lids, 
and caught the dying lustre of those 
eyes of heaven’s ownblue! I was par- 
tially deranged—one moment I was 
celasping her sylph-like form to my heart, 
in pleasing rapture, and the next, gazing 
on her placid countenance, serene in 
death. 

‘In the morning the old man came to 
go with me to the grave of his daughter, 
He insisted upon my father’s accompany- 
ing him. He did so, and as they went 
arm in arm, I distinctly heard the old 
man exclaim, 





‘Now I shall die in peace—you are 
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the only one that I thought an injured 
friend.’ 
‘I now came up with them, and he 
turned to me and said— 
‘ Charles, I trust, that last night I re- 
ceived a hope that fadeth not away.’ 
‘We had now arrived at the grave. 
The sun was throwing its golden rays 
upon the deep green of the willow, and 
upon the rose that had been planted 
above the grave by my sister. The old 
man was surveying a plain marble, which 
my father informed me was erected at the 
ave of his wife. I was absorbed in 
grief, and could with difficulty read the 
inscription that told the utter ruin of my 
fondest hope. My father intimated the 
propriety of returning, as a longer ex- 
posure to the chill air of the morning 
might be attended with dangerous con- 
sequences, The old man was called 
—but no answer was returned. I went 
to him, and informed him we were going 
to depart—he still remained motionless, 
I laid my hand upon his pulse—it was 
still—his breath had left him—he was 
dead ! 
‘But sir, I tire your patience. In 
short, he was buried beside his wife, in 
the same grave. My parents have been 
made wealthy and happy by his will. 
I love to visit the grave of this amiable 
gi, for I feel that I shall soon lie by 
er side in the peaceful tomb, ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.’ ’ 
‘ Forgive, sir, my unkind suspicions, 
my imagination, bewildered as it is, 
conjured up. the idea that you were 
sauntering round with the intention of 
robbing the grave. Adieu,’ said he, as| 
we came from the church-yard, ‘I shall| 
cause my affectionate parents and sister 
uneasiness by tarrying so long.’ 
i Such, gentle reader, is the story of | 
Charles Brently. He now sleeps—he| 
sleeps the dreamless sleep of death, in| 
the grave with hisEmily. The branch- 
es of the lovely willow are yet seen to 
wave over the marble, while the rose 
that attracts the eye of the passing tra- 
veller, still blooms in its. beauty. 
L**** 
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MARIAMNE. 


[CcoNcLUDED.] 


‘Herop expected to find her recone. 
ciled to the absence of their son, and, 
after his decided and violent conduct, 
more submissive to his will.. He did 
not know of her conviction of his atroci- 
ties, and did not remark, that as his 
power and wealth increased, and grati- 
fied his ambition, his imperious temper 
became more overbearing, and his sys- 
tem of policy, to preserve his acquisi- 
tions, more sanguinary and subtle. 
‘ Mariamne was. at the secluded dwel- 
ling near Jerusalem, when a summons 
arrived requesting her to return to the 
palace. She left this dwelling very ear- 
ly on the ensuing morning, and soon 
reached Jerusalem. Her dread of meet» 
ing Herod had increased ; it did not arise 
from fear, she was reckless and past 
that feeling, but froin a horror of behold. 
ing the man who had dyed his hands in 
the blood of her kindred. On her arri- 
val she retired to the armon, and desired 
to be left to take some repose; she did 
not sleep, but ruminated on the dreadful 
deeds which had been perpetrated, and 
on the miseries that might await her and 
her children. At the usual hour for the 
mid-day rest, Herod sent for her to at 
tend him. She arose and went: her 
face was wan and thin, her hair unbound, 
and her dark eyes bearing the express 
sion of deep and settled Hina He, 
rod was reposing on his couch, and as 
she entered, held out his arms for her 
to meet his embrace. She thrilled and 
turned away, as if disgust was too pow- 
erful to be overcome. Though he felt 
his choler rising, he was unwilling to 
continue his quarrel, and again attempt- 
ed to induce her to come to him. She 
did not speak, but looked at him with 
loathing and contempt. He sprung from 
the couch, and angrily exclaimed— 

‘*Ts this the return you make me for 
my love? Is this the reception of my 
queen after recovering the kingdom of 
Israel? Is this the effect of the parting 
lesson I gave you?’ 

‘She felt no fear, but her noble spirit 





Slander lives upon the slime it engenders.| 


rising in her. bosom; and he. saw it by 
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the altering expression of her eyes. 
After looking on him she replied, 

‘*Your lesson was one by which I 
could have learnt.to hate you, if no other 
causes had existed to justify my abhor- 
rence. Have you recovered the king- 
dom to pacify the spirits of the injured) 
Asmoneans? You expect me to return 
your love. Base Ascalonite, did you 
prove your boasted love by inducing the 
assassin Antony to scourge and kill An- 
tigonus? Well may you tremble—Did) 
you prove this vaunted love by drown- 
ing my only brother? Did you rati- 
fy your proofs by murdering Hyrca- 
nus 2’ 

‘He drew his dagger and sprung to- 
wards her. 
red her bosom and exclaimed, 

‘+ Exterminate the hated race that fos- 
tered you. ‘Think not to scare me by 
your dagger, or your furious looks ; my}, 
spirit is past all fear. Again I ask you 
—if you proved your love, by command- 


ing the murdered Joseph to stab me, if! 


your fellow assassin Antony condemned 
you for your crimes ? 
rah, who saw you murder my poor ill- 
fated brother? Unhand me, monster, 
your touch is a serpent’s fang tomy very 


soul; stab me if you will, but touch| 


me not. Unhand me—lI will meet the 
keen edge of your steel, but in merey| 
let me not feel your aecursed hand.’ 

‘The door opened, and Azahzel, in- 
structed by Salome, entered in haste, 
and falling prostrate, said, 


‘*Safety to my lord the king, I came, |) 


thinking that some violence had been 
offered to you, and to disclose a horrid 
plot against the king.’ 

‘Herod had sheathed his dagger, and 
released Mariamne from his grasp, when 
the cup-bearer so abruptly entered: his 
fears were evidently excited by this in- 
telligence, and he loudly demanded, 

‘*Slave, by your life tell all you) 
know; who are the foul conspirators ?), 
where are they? what is their inten- 
tion ?” 

‘ Azahzel had risen from his prostrate 
position and was kneeling onpes site the|| 
king; Mariamne, pale and ost ex- 
hausted, stood not far off. -He did not 
teply, but looked on the queen, and 





She did not move, but ba- | 


Where is Maz-|| 





‘again bent his head. Herod, in a voice 
of anger and alarm asked, 

| ¢*What means this manner and this 
‘silence! Do you wish the queen to 
leave the apartment! Speak slave, I 
‘command you.’ 

‘ The wretch looked at Herod, and re- 
plied, 

‘*My conscience bids me not to con- 
ceal the deed—Your queen, now stand- 
ing there, has bribed me to give you A 
POISONED CUP.’ 

‘Mariamne started, then quickly ad- 
vanced to the side of Herod, who had 
clutched his dagger, and whose teeth 
\were closed, and in a firm voice ex- 
claimed : 

**Thou art a false and suborned trai- 
tor, seeking to murder me. Herod, that 
wretch has accused me falsely ; I will 
have the Sanhedrin convened ; I will 
have my enemies brought forward, and 
‘my fame established before my people. 
With my God my conscience tells me 
that I am free from crime, and by His 
Unutterable Name I swear it.’ 

[The judges condemn her, and she is 
borne to execution. } 

‘The sun was setting amid clouds, 
through which its beams did not pene- 
trate, when the lovely victim reached 
‘the spot where the executioners were 
ready to perform their office. She ade 
vanced to the step where her coflin lay ; 
with steady hand untied her veil that fell 
‘unheeded to the ground ; the braid which 
‘bound her hair unfastened with it; and 
her raven tresses floated over her mar- 
‘ble neck. A merciless Herodian would 
have torn them off, but the execuiioners 
‘prevented his attempt. 

‘Mariamne glanced on the silent 
crowd, covering the open space and all 
ithe terraced houses around, but spoke 
not ; then gazed on the declining sun 
‘with an unearthly look ; her lips moved 
as she prayed; at that moment the level 
\beams burst through the cloudy veil, and 
shining on her pallid face and snowy 
‘garments, seemed to change her to a 
heavenly spirit. She appeared commu- 
ning with guardian angels as she gently 
drew away her hair and knelt. The 





trembling satellite gave the unerring 
iblow—Mariamne’s quivering body sunk 
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into its narrow cell, and her spirit return- 
ed to God who gave it. 


‘Then there arose, alas! too late, a 
cry of despair and wo that smote the 
monarch’s ear, and told him that the 
dreadful deed was done. It sounded to 
him like a mighty voice, that quelled all 
human passions, and appalled the soul. 
It seemed to tell him in words beyond 
the power of mortals to disbelieve, that 
he had murdered his spotless wife. He 
stood and trembled, then shrieked in ut- 
ter agony, and ran forth and called aloud 
*to bring him back his Mariamne.’ He 
met her bier, and followed it. As if a 
moment’s doubt flashed across his mad- 
dening brain, he tore away the covering 
from Mariamne’s coffin, and saw her 
face placid and lovely, even in death ; 
no stain had soiled it; but her tresses 
were clogged with gore, and matted on 
her bosom. 


‘ Again the loud wail of wo was heard, 
and he remembered that she was gone 
forever. He placed his hands upon 
his brow as if smitten by some unseen 
power; he screamed and rushed away, 
scourged by the lashes of upbraiding 
conscience, and with burning madness 
on his soul. When the tempest of his 
mind was lulled, he ordered his officers 
to prepare the minstrels and banquet, 
and called for Mariamne; when she 
came not, he repeated her name until 
the horrid truth was remembered, and 
he again became a raving maniac.— 
Months passed away ; he left his king- 
dom, wandered’ amid the deserts, and 
called for her he had so foully murder- 
ed. Time, and the will of Providence, 
restored him to reason. His transient 
penitence had no foundation on which 
to stand; he again became a tyrant and 
imbrued his guilty hands in blood, un- 
til— 

*¢ The voice in Rama had been heard ; 
lamentations, and most bitter weeping ; 
the daughters of Rachel weeping for 
their children, refusing to be comforted 
because they were not.” 

‘‘Then God smote him with loath- 
some and horrible diseases, and aston- 
ishment of heart, and called him to the 
tribunal of Almighty justice.” 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


FRoM the climes of the east, o’er the calm ocean 
waves, 
The vessel is gallantly aca 
Where far, far below, in their fed coral graves, 
The hearts of the shipwreck’d are sleeping. 
From ine clime of the east, to their dear Scottish 
isle, 
The mariners gladly are steering— 
And ay are their prospects, and sweet is their 
toil, 
For no storm on their path js appearing. 


They think of their homes where their parents re- 


side, 
That shall greet them with tear-drops of gladness; 
Where the wives of their love, each gay as a bride, 
Shall lighten the heart of its sadness; 
Where their children shall meet them with bright 
eyes of blue, 
And cheeks like summer-tide blossoms, P 
Where their sweethearts await, like the lilies in 
cw, 
To drop overpow'd on their bosoms. 
But from slumber to tempest the ocean awakes, 
Like the lions in hunger that wakea, 
And the canvas is scatter’d like winter-snow flakes, 
And the masts like a willow are shaken; 
And down goes the ship, likea star from the sky, 
When the storm on the night-wind is flying; 
And now the green sea-waves all quietly lie, 
Like the turf on the graves that are lying. 


FISHING FOR A WIG. 

Wuite Lord Coalston lived in a 
house in the Advocates’ Close, Edin- 
burgh, it was the custom for advocates 
and judges to dress themselves in the 
parliament-house. They usually break- 
fasted early, and when dressed, were in 
the habit of leaning over the parlor win- 
dows, for a few minutes, before St. 
Giles’ bell started the sounding peal of a 
quarter of nine. It happened that one 
morning while Lord Coalston was prepa 
ring to enjoy his usual treat, two girls, 
who lived in the second floor above, were 
amusing themselves with a kitten, which, 
in sport, they had swung over the win- 
dow by a cord tied around its middle, 
and hoisted for some time up and down 
till the creature was getting rather des- 
perate with its exertions. In this crisis 
his lordship had just popped his head 
out of the window directly below that 
from which the kitten swung, little sus 
pecting what danger impended over his 
head, when down came the exasperated 
animal, at full career, directly upon his 
wig. NO sooner did the girls perceive 
what landing place their kitten had found, 





than in terror and surprise, theyrbegan 
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to draw it up; but along with the ani- 
mal up also came the judge’s wig fixed| 
in its talons. His lordship’s surprise, 
on finding his wig lifted off his head, 
was ten thousand times redoubled, when 
on looking up, he perceived it dangling 
its way upwards, without any means vi- 
sible to him by which its motion might 
be accounted for. The astonishment of 
the senator below, the mirth of the girls 
above, together with the fierce and re- 
tentive energy of puss between, alto- 
gether formed a scene which language 
cannot describe. It was a joke soon 
explained and pardoned, but assuredly 
the perpetrators of it got many a length- 
ened injunction from their parent never 
again to fish over the window with such 
a bait for honest men’s wigs. 


THE KING SNAKE, 
THERE is a species of snake com- 
monly called in the southern states the 
king snake, perhaps because he is the 
most formidable enemy of the rattle 
snake. It seems to be the chief object 


of his existence to seek, to pursue, and 
to destroy the latter, whose retreats and 
presence is discoverable by the emission 
of a peculiar smell, resembling that of 


the cucumber vine. The king snake to 
almost all other reptiles, is the most 
‘gentle and harmless of creatures ; you 
may strike him, he shows no resent- 
ment, he hisses not, he turns not, nor 
does he exhibit any terror or sluggish- 
ness. Drawn by the smell of cucum- 
ber, he frequently enters gardens; but 
his appearance excites no alarm in any 
human being that knows he is the king 
snak$; on the contrary, women and 
children will approach him, turn him 
about with a stick, and playfully annoy 
him with impunity ; he is only a relent- 
less enemy of the rattle snake, whose 
strength and venom will avail nothing 
against the activity and mode of attack 
of the king snake, who is always victor 
in every combat. 

_ Yet the rattle snake is a terrible rep- 
tile. There is a peculiarity truly appal- 
ling to the sound of his rattles, being 
unlike the noise of any other creature ; 


true instinct of nature impresses on 
your quailing heart that danger and 
death are near. Never shall | forget 
one horrid event of my life! I was 
fishing in a southern lake one summer 
day, when an unusual disposition to 
sleep affected me. I stuck the end of 
my fishing rod in the bank of the lake, 
and sought a beautiful place of shade to 
enjoy repose. I laid myself on the 
grass between two trees scarcely six feet 
apart from each other, my head resting 
against one, and my feet against the 
other. I slept. When I awoke, I turn- 
ed to one side, and perceived at some 
distance from me, two brilliant orbs— 
and instantly a tremulous, mingled sen- 
sation of an indefinable nature came up- 
on my faculties. Something of an in- 
stinctive dictate or impulse counselled 
me to avert my looks; but then there 
was such an absorbing, wishful delight 
in gazing into eyes that intently and 
meltingly gazed into mine, that even the 
tremulous pulsation of fear fixed my 
frame, and I remained so fascinated that 
I could see nothing but the most beauti- 
ful colors.—In short, I was totally lost, 
so completely bewildered with commin- 
gled emotions, that I could not with- 
draw my gaze, nor even move. 

The melting eyeballs glared with 
sparks of fire—there was a movement 
—I was aroused from a dreamy state ; I 
saw a huge rattle snake; its gaze was 
disturbed, and when I heard the hateful 
rattle sound, the full danger of my situa- 
tion aroused me, and through all my 
frame I felt the extremity of terror; and 
just as I was on the point of obeying a 
frenzied impulse to rise and fly, God of 
heaven !—I felt the deadly reptile, as I 
thought, coiling around my neck; I saw 
part of his body, I felt the slimy skin 
upon my neck, and the shiver of horror 
went through every joint and member 
of my frame. Such a feeling of agony ! 
my eyeballs were filled with scorching 
fire; first red, next yellowish green. 
Oh, there are moments, 6f existence 
which involve the sensation ‘of years, 
and when the whole detail of a thousand 
feelings scarcely occupy the brief space 
of a leisure thought. Nature could en- 
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At length I had the painful tingling 
sensation of returning life through my 
veins, and when in full consciousness I 
arose from the earth, I saw near me, 
tranquilly and quietly lying, a king 
snake, and farther off the lifeless length 
of a tremendous rattle snake. I sat up- 
on a log and reflected, and I am now 
satisfied that the king snake had crept 
over my neck to my rescue; there be- 
ing a large log on one side, and the lake 
on the other, so that his nearest approach 
to the enemy was over my body, But) 
although my life was providentially pre- 
served, yet the effects of that scene are 
the exhaustion of a great portion of my 
excitability, and the introduction of grey 
hairs and premature debility, in all my 
powers of mind and body.—Anecdotes|| 
of the south. 


From the Legendary. 
THE MAID OF SOLEURE. 
A SWISS STORY. 


« Kindness and hospitality will overcome the bitterest 
enemy.” 


Tue town of Soleure is situated 
amongst the mountains of Jura, in Swit- 
zerland, and along the fertile and roman- 
tic vale of the Balstal. It is the capital], 
of the canton which bears the same 
name, and is watered by the beautiful 
river Aar. The town is small, but neat, 
and surrounded by stone fortifications. 
It claims the honor of great antiquity, 
and its inhabitants have long been dis- 
tinguished for their love of civil inde- 
pendence. The following traditionary 
story is related of one of the most inte- 
resting passages of the history of the 
place. 

Hugo Von Bucheg was a venerable 
burgher and chief magistrate of the town 
of Soleure. He had long been regar- 
ded as the father of the council, and the 
people placed their reliance upon him in 
every time of danger. His habits were 
plain and simple. He had amassed no 
wealth, for his services were given and 
not sold, One treasure he possessed, 
which he considered beyond all price, 
and that was his only child, Ellen. She 
had early lost her mother, and had spent 
her time almost as she pleased, in wan- 





\dering about the suburbs of Soleure, 
gathering plants for her collections, and 
accumulating a stock of health, energy, 
and cheerfulness. 

She was yet at a tender age, when 
her father received a most earnest letter 
from his only sister, who resided in the 
valley of Lauterbrunn, entreating him 
ito spare his daughter to her for a few 
‘months, representing the solitude of her 
‘own situation, and the want she had of 
youthful and cheering society. ‘The 
last plea he could not resist, and Ellen 
‘was, for the first time, separated from 
her father. 

She found her aunt, who was a wid- 


ow, sick and low spirited. It was a 
‘new situation for Ellen. Hitherto her 
life had demanded but few sacrifices; 


‘but now her duties began, and day and 
‘night she was seated by her bedside, 
‘Sickness often makes people selfish and 
unreasonable. ‘The invalid was. unwil- 
ling to part with her newly acquired so- 
lace for a moinent, and Ellen could only 
gaze upon the beautiful scenery around 
her, without being allowed to plunge in- 
ito its depths. It was not till her health 
and spirits drooped, that she gained 
\permission to walk at sunset. At first 
‘the rapidity with which she moved 
lalong was almost free from thought. It 
was recovered liberty ; and to gaze up- 
on the heavens, the waters, and the 
woods, to feel that she could leap from 
rock to rock, could sing her favorite 
songs, and disturb no one, was rapture. 
Her delight in rambling amidst the wild 
scenery of the district was augmented 
by her naturally devotional feelings.— 
When the glorious sun arose, it was, to 
her, like the Creator lifting the curtain 
of the night, and coming forth from the 
darkness of his pavilion. As she gazed 
on the valley and cottages, and listened 
to the notes of the shepherd’s pipe, to 
the tinkling bells of the herds of cattle, 
and heard their deep sonorous voices, 
she broke forth in the spirit of Milton: 
Parent of Good! these are thy works, 

Nor were her associations less de- 
lightful at the hour of evening. It was 
|to gaze upon the groups of healthy hap- 
py children who ran to meet their pa~ 
rents, returning from a day of labor 
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to see the affectionate wife preparing 
her little repast before the door, and all 
breathing the language of domestic 
affection. 

She had gazed late on this scene one 
evening, and turned slowly away to pur- 
sue her path homewards. As she pro- 
ceeded, she perceived she should be 
obliged to pass a herd of cattle which 
had no herdsman. Her habits were 
fearless, and she did not hesitate. Sud- 
denly one of the animals sprang furious- 
ly from the rest, and rushed towards 
her. She looked around—a frighiful! 
death seemed inevitable. To escape by 
flight was impossible. At that moment 
the report of a gun struck her ear; the 
animal staggered, groaned, and fell dead! 
at her feet. A sickness came over her, 
and she knew nothing till she found 
herself supported by a young man dres- 
sed in a military uniform. 

‘** You have saved my life!” exclaim- 
ed she. ‘It was a fortunate shot,” 
said he, smiling. ‘1 don’t often make 


recollections of the stranger were yet 
fresh in her mind. “He saved my 
life,” said she ; ** I hope I shall see him 
again.”” But new scenes were fast 
crowding upon her, and left no room 
for the wanderings of imagination, Leo- 
pold, Duke of Austria, was approaching 
Soleure, with the avowed resolution of 
besieging its walls. An inordinate thirst 
for victory had taken possession of his 
mind. He believed it glory to conquer 
even the innocent and free, and he swore 
to his brother, the emperor, to plant 
the Austrian standard on the towers of 
Soleure. 
. * * * * * 

The attack had commenced, and El- 
len stood gazing on the scene. She 
neither wept nor spoke, but was motion- 
less as a marble statue. Her father cast 
one glance on her, and hastened where 
his duty called. The wailings of women 
and children for their husbands and fa- 
thers, from whom they were for the first 
time separated, the thunder of the can- 








as good a one, for I have been out all 


day, and have not brought dowa any) 
My unele’s house is not very far} 


game. 
distant; may I conduct you to it?” 


‘*IT must go to my aunt’s,”’ said 
Ellen, “ but I shall need your assistance 
to get there.” 

He raised her up and gave her his 
arm, and they stood a minute to gaze on 
the powerful animal that lay stretched 
before them. ‘The ball had entered his 
heart. Not a drop of blood was visi- 
ble. 

* This will make a feast in the val- 
ley,” said the youth: “I will give a 
fete in honor of your safety ; will you 
not witness it 2” 

Ellen sighed to think how impossible 
it would be to gain her aunt’s consent. 
At the door the stranger bowed and left 
her. 

The impression upon the young girl’s 
mind was deep and lasting. That night! 
her aunt’s illness greatly increased. A) 
despatch was sent for her father, but,| 
before his arrival, his sister had breath- 
ed her last. She went no moge to the 
chapel, but returned to Soleure with her 
father. 

Two years passed away, and Ellen’s 


non, which made even the earth tremble, 
the cries of exultation and despair, min- 
gled with the groans of the wounded, all 
struck upon the ear of Ellen. She flew 
from street to street, forgetful of her 
own safety, at one moment in search of 
her father, and the next administering 
comfort to those as wretched as herself. 
At length the tumult ceased. The 
thunder of the cannon was heard no 
longer, and the glad tidings were com- 
municated from mouth to mouth that the 
enemy were repulsed, and had retreated 
to their encampment. Searce had Ellen 
rejoiced in this intelligence, when she 
beheld her father approaching, suppor- 
ted by his friend. * Merciful heaven }” 
she exclaimed, ** you are wounded.” i. 
**Come with me, my child,” said he, ~ 
‘‘and thank the Supreme Being for this 
respite from ourcalamities. My wound 
is nothing, but you will bind it up.” 
With the tenderest care she applied 
ithe emollients necessary, then kneeling 
at his feet bathed his hand with her tears. 
At length her father requested her to be 
calm, and listen to him. 
«+ We have,”’ said he, ‘ this time de- 
ifended the walls.of Soleure, and repul, 
sed the enemy; but they will return to 
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the attack with new vigor. Our resour- 
ces are exhausted, our last ammunition 
expended, and the banner of Austria 
will soon wave over the ruins of this 
devoted place ; but I have still my duty 
to perform, and to this there is but one 
obstacle. I know what fate awaits you 
from a rude and victorious soldiery in 
the heat of conquest. ‘There is but one 
resource—you must repair to Leopold. | 
He is brave and generous. You will| 
be safe from insult, and I free to do! 
my duty as a soldier, Away! it is my 
command. Answer menot! Give this 
letter to the duke. God bless thee, my 
dear, my only treasure.” 

Ellen sunk upon her knees, and pres- 
sed her father’s hand to her lips; but) 
he rushed from her into his room, and| 
his sobs were audible. 

When he came out, he gazed upon 
the bridge over which Ellen was to 








pass. Her slight figure was faintly visi- 
ble, preceded by a flag of truce, and at 
length faded away. ‘* Now I am child-| 
less,” said he “T have only to die for, 
my country.” 

Surrounded by the chiefs and nobles 
of his army sat Duke Leopold, upon a 
seat adorned with gold and purple, 
which served him for a throne, delibera- 
ting with them upon the most effectual 
means of attacking Soleure. The cur- 
tain of the pavilion was raised, and an 
officer entered and informed him that a 
young woman, the daughter of Bucheg, 
requested admission. 

Leopold looked exultingly upon his 
nobles. ‘* Has he sent his daughter to 
melt our purposes ?” said he ; ‘* does he 
think that youth and beauty can beguile 
our resolution ? Let her enter, and we 
will show her that our blood is warmed 
only by glory.” 

Again the curtain was raised, and 
Ellen, dressed in the plainest manner, 
entered. She approached the duke, and 
bent one knee to the ground. ‘ Noble 
prinee,”’ said she, “I come to you as a 
petitioner to claim your protection;” 
and she placed her father’s letter in his 
hands. 

The duke looked earnestly at her, as 
did also his nobles with still greater 
curiosity. The effort of courage was 


over. Her eyes were cast down, and 
her whole frame trembled with emotion, 
** My lord,” said the duke, addressing 
an old man who stood near, “* support 
this young woman to a seat.” _Hethen 
unfolded the letter, and read :— 
“ Noste Prixce,—She who brings 
you this letter, is my only child—all 
the treasure I possess in this world, 
Therefore, I trust her to you, relying on 
your honour. If the walls of Soleure 
fall, I shall be buried under their ruins; 
but if you grant your protection to my 
daughter, I shall have no more anxiety 
for her. Give me some token that 
you grant my petition, and you will re- 
ceive your reward from that Being who 
watches over the innocent, and who 
knows our hearts. 

Bucuec, Magistrate of Soleure.” 

A deep silence prevailed. At length 
the duke said, ** Upon the line of our 
encampment let the banner of the Aus- 
trian army be planted, crowned with a 
green garland. By this token the ma 
gistrate will know that he has not mis- 
taken Leopold. Count, to you I con- 
fide this young maiden; I know your 
integrity ; your grey hairs, bleached in 
the service of your country, are a pledge 
of security. Yet one more I desire—it 
is your son. I take him for a hostage, 
You know that I love him as if he were 
my own. Therefore, by the value of 
this pledge, he will know how highly I 
estimate my protection, given to the 
daughter of Bucheg, But where is the 
young count ?’’ continued the duke ; “I 
miss him unwillingly from among my 
friends.” 

“He is at his post,’’ answered the 
father: ‘*I expect him every moment, 
In the mean time suffer me to express 
my thanks for the confidence you place 
in me, as well as for your kindness to 
my son.” 

The old count now took the hand of 
Ellen, and said, “* You have heard, my 
dear child, the command of the duke. 
I hope you will trust yourself to me.” 

As he spoke, his son entered the pa- 
vilion. He gazed at the scene before 





him in speechless astonishment. Ellen, 
too, seemed overcome by her situation. 
|The deepest blushes suffused her face 
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and neck, while her eyes were cast 
down, and her heart beat with violence. 

* You wonder, my young friend,” 
said the duke, ** how this fair creature 
came among us rough warriors ; but you! 
will be still more astonished when you| 
learn that you must welcome her as 
your sister. She is the only daughter 
of the magistrate of Soleure. Her fa-| 
ther has confided her to me, and I give 
her in trust to yours, and thus is the| 
mystery explained. But I am convin-| 
ced that the young lady must need rest) 
and refreshment. ‘Therefore I request! 
you to see that she is properly lodged| 
and guarded.” 

With what delight did the young 
count receive this command! A tent) 
was immediately devoted to the protege! 
of the duke, and Ellen, once more alone, | 
exclaimed, ** I have found him at length| 
—the preserver of my life! whose) 
image for three years has filled my| 
waking and sleeping hours! Alas! how| 
have I found him ?—in arms against my 
country, against my father, and my fel- 
low citizens! Already his name has in-| 
spired me with terror, for he has been| 
first in the attack, What is my worth- 
less life in comparison with the liberty 
and safety of my country? Oh! how} 
have I wasted years in the expectation| 
of meeting its preserver, and now || 
find him my bitterest foe !’’ 

Her tears fell in torrents. There is| 
no calamity so hard to bear as that} 
which overthrows years of self-delusion. | 
Ellen had lost no actual good, but the) 
castle which she had erected was now}| 
laid prostrate, and she stood, desolate, | 
amongst its ruins. 

The darkness of night came on. The| 
rain had descended for several days,| 
and it now fell in torrents. Yet still) 
the young count walked as sentinel! 
around the tent which contained his fa- 
ther’s charge. He had recognized in 
her the beautiful girl that he had so for- 
tunately befriended in the valley of Lau- 
terbrunn ; and though, since that event, 
he had often thought of her, his was an| 
active and busy life, and he had not, 
like Eflen, wasted days and years in 
castle building. Man yields to present 
emotion, but women can live on ideal! 

Vou. L—x 2 
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happiness. He fully believed that he 
should see her no more, and had ceased 
to think of her; whereas she had con< 
sidered her destiny as united to his, and 
looked forward with confidence to the 
moment they should meet. It was not 
with indifference that the young man now 
beheld her. A tide of passion rushed 
over his soul. Perhaps he read its in- 
fluence in the depth of her emotion, 
He gazed upon the tent she occupied, 
and wished it were his duty to share it 
with her. ‘ But this can never be,” 
thought he. “ ‘To-morrow, soon as the 
morning dawns, I must be first to pros- 
trate the walls of her native place, and 
perhaps I am doomed to destroy her fa- 
ther. Would that I had never seen her, 
and then I should have gone cheerfully 
to the battle |’ A new idea struck him. 
Perhaps Ellen might have influence 
enough to persuade her father to surren- 
der, without risking fruitless opposition ; 
at least he would make the attempt. 
With cautious steps he approached the 
curtain, and spoke in a low voice. 

‘‘Who calls?” said Ellen. ‘It is 
your guard, Count Papenheim,”’ said 
he. ‘ May I ask a conference with 
you? [I have business to communicate 
respecting your father.” 

Ellen made no reply, and raising the 
curtain he entered. The traces of tears 


|| were still on her face. 


“I come,” said he, “to inform you, 
that early to-morrow morning we attack 
the walls of Soleure. ‘They must fall; 
all opposition must be useless. The 
lives that are dear to you- may be sacri- 
ficed in their defence, and the blood of 
your citizens deluge your streets ; but 
it is all in vain. I come, then, to beg 
you to use your influence with your fa- 
ther to spare this useless conflict. Write, 
and I will see that he has the letter be- 
fore morning. ‘Tell him that we know 
the state of the town; that it is without 
ammunition, and that the walls are tot- 
tering. By resisting, ruin is inevita- 
ble ; by capitulating, he may obtain hon- 
orable terms.” 

When the young man entered, Ellen 
had flung herself on a seat, pale, trem- 
bling, and shrinking from his view ; but 





as he proceeded, the color mantled in 
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her cheeks, and when he had ended, she 
stood erect. ‘Rely not too much on 
the weakness of our resources,” said 
she, ‘it is for freedom we are conten- 
ding, and every man feels that he is a 
host. Do you think that if my father 
would listen to terms, he would have 
sent me, his only child, among his ene- 
mies for protection? No! he will shed 
the last drop of his blood for his coun- 
try ; and were I to propose capitulation, 
he would spurn my letter. You must 
do your duty ; but remember that it is 
against the innocent you war, and make 
not the life you once preserved,’’ con- 
tinued she, bursting into tears, ‘ value- 
less by taking that of my father.” 

It is said there is wonderful power in 
woman’s tears, and so it would seem, 
for the young man appeared for a mo- 
ment to forget his errand. At length he 
said, ‘¢ I give you my solemn word that 
your father’s life, as far as it is consis- 
tent with my duty, shall be guarded with 
my own.” 

“You will know him,” said she, 
**by his white hair, by his firm, yet 
mild demeanor, by his resolution to die 
rather than yield. But,’ added she 
with dignity, ‘* every citizen resembles 
him in this determination ; all are my 
fathers or brothers.”’ 

A loud noise was heard at a distance. 
The soldier rushed from the tent. A 
fearful strife had begun, of a nature 
which baffled the might of man. 

It is well known with what overwhel- 
ming fury the Aar sometimes rushes 
along, destroying and laying waste the 
country through which it passes. Six 
days of incessant rain had increased its 
waters to an alarming height, and be- 
sides deluging the country around, its 
waves rose alarmingly high, and spurn- 
ed all restraint. The greatest conster- 
nation prevailed throughout the army. 
All were in motion. ‘The only hope 
that remained was from the bridge that 
bound both shores. It was built of 
stone, and they hoped it might resist 
the force of the waters; and to secure 
this object was their immediate aim. It 
was necessary to load it with immense 
weight, and Leopold ordered men and 
horses to. this post, ‘It is our only 





chance,” said he; ‘if the bridge gives 
way, we are lost.” 

The danger every moment increased, 
Nothing could exceed the horror of the 
scene. ‘The darkness of the night ma- 
king more terrible the groans and cries 
of those who waited on shore the fright 
ful death that was approaching. The 
Austrians, who had so lately threatened 
immediate destruction to the devoted 
town of Soleure, stood with their con- 
quering banners in their hands. What 
mighty arm could now help them in 
their time of need! There was but 
one, and that seemed already raised for 
their destruction. 

It was now that their danger reached 
its crisis. The bridge tottered to its 
base, yet it still stood, when, as if to 
mock their fruitless efforts, the wind 
suddenly arose ; the few remaining sol- 
diers rushed on it, and, amid the howl 
ing of the storm, and the cries and ex- 
clamations of the army, the bridge sud- 
denly gave way, and the waters rushed 
over them ! 

Now were the gates of Soleure 
thrown open, and the inhabitants rushed 
forth with desperate resolution. In a 
moment the wild and tempestuous Aar 
was covered with rafts and boats. Fear 
less of the death that threatened, they 
pursued their object, and, by their flam- 
ing torches, discovered the victims who 
were sinking. Every measure was 
used, and the greater part saved, com 
veyed to the town, and the gates imme- 
diately closed. 

By the light of the torches, Leopold 
beheld what was going forward. He 
saw his army in the hands of the ene 
my, and not a possibility of preventing 
it. ‘Shame! shame!” he cried, * un 
heard of cruelty, to seize such a dread. 
ful moment of public calamity to satisfy 
their murderous thirst for human life, to 
condemn their fellow beings to a second 
death! My brave soldiers and compan 
ions ! would that you had sunk beneath 
the wave! It is frightful ! it deserves 
revenge, and shall have it !—bloody re 
venge! The walls of Soleure shall be 
laid prostrate, and every citizen pay 
with his life this horrible outrage ; as for 
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starting up, “have | not the weapon in 
my hand that will pierce his heart? The 
ungrateful wretch ! Did I not receive his 
daughter with the tenderness of a parent ? 
did I not give my word to protect her? 
His baseness exceeds human comprehen- 
sion. Go,” he exclaimed to one of his at- 
tendants, ** bring the girl here. Her fa- 
ther shall bitterly repent of his outrage.””| 

«My noble lord and prince,” said| 
the young Count Papenheim, his eyes! 
sparkling with fire, and his cheeks} 
glowing with emoticn, ‘“ I am the young-| 
est of your guards; but if none else) 
will speak, I will beseech you, for the 
sake of your plighted word, not to with- 
draw your protection. You are just and| 
good; do not in a moment of anger) 
commit a deed that you will forever re- 
pent.” At this moment Ellen appeared. | 
She was pale, and evidently expected| 
some new calamity awaited her. The 
father of the young count gazed sternly 
upon him. ‘* What means this unwon- 
ted excitement ?” said he. “Is it for 
mercy only you plead? I marked your 
confusion the first time you saw this 
young woman in the pavilion of the 
duke ; what am I to believe ?”’ 

‘* My dearest father,” said the count,| 
seizing his hand, ‘it was not the first} 
time that I had seen her. It was on a 
visit to my uncle in the valley of Lau- 
terbrunn that I met her. 1 knew not 
her name, though I have often thought 
of her, and had given up all expectation 
of seeing her again. I see, my prince,” 
continued he, raising his eyes to the 
duke, ** that you hear my acknowledg- 
ment with scorn and suspicion. It is 
now too late for concealment. I love 
her, and, kneeling, implore your mercy 
for her.” 

The duke looked angry and pertur- 
bed, and cast gloomy and threatening 
glances around him. His nobles spoke 
not a word. All was still; even the 
storm was hushed, and the roaring of 
winds and waters had ceased. Ellen 
had supported herself to the utmost, but, 
evercome by terror and emotion, was 
sinking to the ground, when the young 
count rushed forward to support her. 





At that moment a page entered, and 
informed the duke that his army was 
returning with the magistrate at its 
head. 

** Oh! my father!” exclaimed Ellen, 
springing forward. 

The duke and his nobles gazed upon 
each other with astonishment. “ Let 
him enter,” exclaimed the duke, sternly. 

In a moment the venerable Buche 
appeared before him. ‘ My lord,” said 
he, I deliver to you the men whose 
lives we saved. All that their forlorn 
situation required we have administered, 
I come in the name of my fellow-citi- 
zens to restore them to you as fellow 
men. ‘To-morrow it will be our hard 
lot to fight them as foes. But I have 
one condition to make. Twelve of our 
citizens have lost their lives in saving 
your army. ‘Their families are left des- 
titute. Should you enter our town as a 
conqueror, protect the widows, orphans, 
and aged parents, of these victims to 
humanity. When Soleure is no longer 
free, I shall be no more; but I die wil- 
lingly for my country, confiding in the 
protection you have promised to my 
daughter,” 

Overcome by the magnanimity of 
Bucheg, the duke sprang from his seat, 
and threw his arms around him. ‘“ My 
heart will cease to beat,” said he, * and 
the blood to flow in my veins, when I 
enter Soleure as a conquerer., Witness, 
thou, its venerable magistrate ! and you, 
ye nobles! hear me, when I declare to 
you, what I will repeat in the face of 
the world. In the name of the Em- 
peror Frederick, I declare Soleure a 
free and independent state. ‘To-morrow 
morning I will enter its walls, not as a 
conqueror, but as a guest, and, with 
your permission, plant upon its walls 
my banner, that it may remain as a to- 
ken of my friendship and gratitude to 
future generations, and towards the no- 
ble magistrate, the father and protector 
of his country’s freedom. 

‘“* But F have another duty to perform. 
Count Papenheim, my old and well-tried 
friend! will you grant a request from 
your priace ?” 








Away !” exclaimed the duke ; * they 
shall both be put under guard," 


A smile from the old man said, more 
than words, 
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Spring—Nature. 





Vou. I 








‘* My new found friend,” said he, ad- 
dressing Bucheg, “ will you take this 
young man, whom I love as a son, for 
your son-in-law? If your daughter de- 
clines, I have nothing more to say.” 
The look of joy, of tenderness, of blush- 
ing modesty, that she cast on the young 
count, as with a soldier’s impetuosity, 
he threw his arms around her, spoke no 
aversion even to the unprepared father. 

‘Take her, then,’’ said he; ‘ it is 
all mystery, but I trust in the goodness 
of that Being who has already changed 
our mourning to joy.” 

From this time Soleure has been join- 
ed to the Helvetic League, and acknowl- 
edged as a free and independent state. 

—— 
For the Rose of the Valley. 
SPRING—acain. 
Sprine comes again with her laughing eye, 

And radiance in her look ; 

She gives a smile to the azure sky, 

And joy to the leaping brook. 





Bright are the flowers that deck her brow, 
And sweet is the balmy gale ;— 

Gay is the song the robin breathes now, 

» ‘To Love in the sylvan vale, 


Old winter flies to his lone retreat, 
And growls in his frosty den ; 

He sighs for the wind and icy sleet, 
And howls at the lovely glen. 


Green clad are the hills, and the mountains 
In foliage gorgeous are fair ; 

And singing of freedom, the fountains 
Echo the song to the air. 


Enchanting Hope is seeking again 
The buds and blossoms of youth ; 

And light are the hearts, that feel the flame 
Of Love in the bowers of truth. 


The lover swears a vow to perform, 
And gives some maiden his heart, 

E’er winter comes with his howling storm, 
Or summer’s bright hours depart. 


All ye who love the frolic of Spring, 
Come around the old oaken tree ;— 
We’ll laugh and defy the banished king 

Totame the hearts of the free. 


Maiden and swain their hearts will ex- 
change, 

And breathe their love to the stars ; 

But winter, I trow, from mere revenge, 


Aha! old tyrant! we’ll keep you there, 
Till Spring and Autumn are fled ; 
Now tell your woe to the stifled air, 
And lick the bones of the dead. 


* * * * * * 


** Rose of the Valley !”’ welcome your queen, 

And chant the notes of gladness ; 

For ocean,—air,—and the sky serene, 

Proclaims there’s nought of sadness, 
H. 8. C, 





For the Rose of the Valley 
NATURE. 

I linger yet with Nature, for the night 

Hath neen to me a more familiar 

Face than that of man; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness, I learned 

The language of another world, Byron. 

Tuere is something in the works of 
Nature that inspires the mind of medita- 
tion with feelings of the most lofty and 
happy character, 

Whether we listen to the low breath- 
ings of the zephyr, or the bellowing 
tempest, or see the livid lightning flash- 
ing from the home of the storm-cloud, 
and lighting the world with its glaring 
beauty, we feel elevated from the cold 
spirit of life, and bask in the rich sun- 
lightof peace. Whether we gaze at the 
softly purling stream, as it trickles through 
blades of grass and wanders o’er peb- 
bles and rocks, or at the foaming billows 
of the deep which roll like mountains 
to the skies, we feel a sentiment which 
is akin to devotion, and lifting our- 
selves on the starry wings of imagina- 
tion, we revel amid bowers that lie 
peacefully on the islands of far-off seas, 
and hearken to the music of nature as it 
floats along the silent waters of the 
ocean! And when spring unfolds her 
irobes of softened beauty, and clothes the 
lawn and mountain with verdure; then 
with rapture we may leave the busy 
haunts of man, and retire to the sweet 
and cheering solitudes of the forest, 
where the warbling bird attunes his song 
to the melody of the streamlet, or soars 
with rapid flight towards the “ King of 
Day.” 

Softly, meekly, beautifully the vernal 
morning dawns on nature, and bathes 
in liquid radiance the eastern verge of 








Peeps through his icicle bars. 
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‘The sun arises, all glowing and beau- 
tiful, and sends his golden light upon the 
peaks of the distant mountains; while}! 
it flashes in brilliancy upon the waves 
of the river. But then a storm cloud is 
gathering in the west—it reels with 
blackened fury o’er the sky—the light- 


nings flash, and the thunder’s deep so-|| 
norous voice bellows like the yells of 
demons ; while all nature seems strug- 
How grand and sub-|| 
lime ! and when the storm has ceased, 


gling to be free. 


in the language of ‘Tom Moore,— 


How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour when storms are gone. 


The drooping flower lifts up its head, 


the plaintive bird resumes its Jay, and 
nature puts on her smiles of renewed 


beauty. 
And when night, 


preaching—the PREACHING oF NaTuRE; 


while he gazes upon the stars which the 
immortal Byron svys ** are the poetry of} 
heaven ;” and which speak with a voice 
of inspiration, that we are born for aj) 
“higher destiny than that of earth ; 
where the rainbow never fades, and 
where the stars will be spread out before 
us, like the islands that slumber on the 
ocean, and where the beautiful beings 


which here pass before us like shadows, 
wil] stay in our presence forever.” 
BarD OF THE GLEN. 


AN INCIDENT. 
By Mrs. P. W. Ball, Editress of the Evening Visiter. 


Wr remember once being peculiarly], 


jects and fresh air. It was deep winter, 
and intensely cold, and a few potatoes) 
had formed the only fare of myself and 
children for several days. To me ‘it 
was ‘** dust in the path’’—I never cared 
so nature was sufficed; but for them— 
the beloved ones, I had been laboring 
fo get them better food. I started out}, 


for a merchant. It was finished, 





so soft and silent, 
resumes her reign, with what delight 
may the lonely wanderer stray from the 
scenes of delight and gayety, and roam 
to listen to the most eloquent of-all 


struck by the influence exercised over} 
our feelings by the sight of natural ob-|| 


at evening with work I had been making | 
and |) 
imprinting a kiss on the forehead of the! 


youngest, | promised to bring them 
back bread, and departed. With rapid 
steps I walked to the store some dis- 
tance off; others were waiting, and I 
stood back : at length the merchant cal- 
‘led to me, and I laid down the bundle— 
ihe examined it—it was not done right— 
the wristbands had half an inch too 
much in them—I trembled—he spoke 
‘cross—all the proud blood in my veins 
awoke, and I left the store—I could not 
‘have stood another instant. 

| Rapidly I walked down the crowded 
‘street with that dead sickness at the 
heart that only the proud spirited feel, 
when the iron heel of oppression is 
crushing their souls. The hot tears 
were blinding my eyes—I had nothing 
to take to my starving children—hope 
was dying within me—why should I go 
lhome—I had none—I wandered down 
to the bank of the river—it was severely 
cold, but I did not feel it—lI stood on 
the bank and raised my eyes—ah ! what 
‘a glorious scene ; the sun was throwing 
his last beams over the frozen waters, 
‘and tinging with a radiant light every 
feathery shrub that the snow had encrus- 
ted. Many groups of boys were ska- 
ting in circles over the hard surface of 
ithe river, and their light-hearted laugh- 
iter came softened by distance to my ear. 
‘The whole heavens were glowing with 
the bright reflected colors that evening 
lends them in our western world, and 
the sun sank gradually from view, the 
rich gold and purple drapery which the 
clouds hung round the horizon, were 
unrivalled in splendor. 

Tint after tint, however, faded away, 
the deep blue of night succeeded, and 
lone bright silvery star, and then ano- 
‘ther, peeped forth. 

My spirits had become tranquilized— 
I had prayed for resignation—*I am 
still breathing the air of freedom—still 
gazing on the beloved face of nature— 
how many are pining in the gloom of a 
idungeon!”’-~I turned home—gay laugh- 
iter caught my ear—‘ Mama, mama, here 
|is a letter with money in it.”—An edi- 
tor had sent me cash for a tale. 


Ir rich, be not elated; if poor, be not 
‘dejected. 





























118 Poetry—He’s got the Mitten. Vor. I J No 
From the Albany Microscope. And long shall the sea-boy, while wrapped frie 
On the death of Miss ——, who was drowned|. , i his dream, mer you 
while bathing at : At midnight awake from his pillow, I ec 
i ‘ And wondering view in the moon’s silver § « w 
Tue sun from his soft swelling palace of: beam, “ 
blue, “ge ee ee ? a 
Look’d down on the waves of the ocean; Oa ean bac! 
O’er the breast of the billow the razor-bill| -_—— kno 
flew I 
All hush’d was its stormy commotion. || HE’S GOT THE MITTEN. [my 
The haleyon rock’d on his wave-cradle bed, Penida hg! raphy we = pins te "ad se 
And slept on the surge as a pillow; CS. ous op mered, a 
The cals tage shale finan hi the mar-||of happiness fled and gone perhaps for. §f lead 
iner’s head, ever. ‘The young and the thoughtless § nor 
ar his bark plough’d the foam of the bil-||may sneer at the unfortunate victim, and § fort 
ow. the cold worldling may drop some pas- § mer 
, sing remark upon it, but if some single § bed 
ae of ‘bequty arrayed in her} 14 gentleman like myself should hear § gre 
When from Ida in triumph descending, that short exclamation, it would elicit 4 § “7 
Maria, unmindful of future alarms, warmer and a tenderer sentiment. His 
O’er the breaker that rippled was bend-||mind would unconsciously travel back 
ing. to the days of his youth, and dwell up- 
on the period when he too had fecei : 
She saw in the wave, as it roll’d to the shore, this wh sae a ve be ag — cy 
Her charms, with triumphant emotion, ili 8 P TI 
And little she thought, mid the billow’s gitlish prudery. , : His 
Joud roar, _To me it is peculiarly affecting. The® Al 
How soon she should sleep in the ocean.||gitls indeed laugh at my gray hairs and § ,, 
peaked nose, and quiz my gaunt-like ap § = W 
Her — stood around her, and scarce at||pearance—yet I was once young and at 
er feet d happiest hours passed i 
Oy gay, and my happies Pp in 
oo ow ome 1 sollte society of maids as blooming and § The 
wm ey Mought Mat an ange’ 8°!/handsome as themselves. And from And 
Should repose on a watery pillow. one of the fairest of her sex I received B A, 
that curse of youth and terror of bache- 
While securely they dipp’d in the scarce|!lors, “* the miiten.” It came scorching ™ 
heaving wave, and deadening in its influence, and bla& ff And 
That softly around them was swellin ’ ted anti¢ipation in the bud. I never Lil 
The sea-nymphs were decking her coralline||ipyeq again. Many years have sincé thet 
grave : 
And her parting bell slowly was knelling. sam ris ve > ae 3 nm 
+ : ie. sees Its 
A breaker arose like the wave of the storm, fire-side unoccupied ;—life itself is de 
It foam’d with a wild-heaving motion, ||void of charms, and when I search for ** 
And dash’d o’er the strand—o’erwhelm’d|/the cause, I travel back through many §p,j; 
her fair form, a wintry year, to that bleak spot in my§ Ti 


And buried her deep in the ocean. 


A faint shriek was heard, and ’twas silent 
again ; 

She has gone—she has vanished forever ! 

Long, long shall they seek for her corse in 

the main, 

But when shall they find it ah, never! 


On sea-weed and coralline softly reclin’d, 
Maria is calmly reposing ; 
Around her fair form the sea-moss shall 





wind, 
Till time o’er the ocean is closing. 


Fashion—The Lone 


youth, when—* J got the mitten.” 

If then I hear of one in a similar sit 
uation, have I not cause to say that i 
affects me? Too plainly does it tell 
me of feelings trifled with, and affections 
sputned and trampled in the dust. It 
reminds me of those days that are gone, 
and the visions of my shildhood—of 
hope, and love, and the thousand bright 
dreams that played round my heart 
when life was young and buoyant 















Those days, alas! are no more—my 
* 





Wippoorwill, §c. Vou. L 








» LI No. V. Poetry—Chiances of Marriage, §. 119 
al friends are away—and the season of||/Scotland between the ages of fourteen 

youth can never return. With sorrow||and forty, ‘taken without selection.’ It 
! I confess it, I belong to the fraternity of||seems that thirty-two were married du- 
silver 


“we single gentlemen,” and am now, 
at fifty-five, a thin, spindle-shanked old 
bachelor, weary of the world and un- 
known to its enjoyments. 

In defence of the * brotherhood,” I 
must say, however, that I believe in nine 
instances out of ten, they can date the 
commencement of their resolution to 






























s for- § ead a single life from that only cause ; 
htless § nor can it be doubted that many an un- 
1, and § fortunate maiden has had reason to la- 
2 pas- § ment her indiscretion, and, with benum- 
single bed fingers and a chill ‘old age, has re- 
hear § gretted the day that she gave her lover 
licit 4) “ THE MITTEN.” 


DEATH OF PIKE. 


‘Twas the close of the fight when the sad news 
caine, 
That the warrior chief was dying 
His naked brow “ on the banners of fame,” 


The @ All burdened with glory was lying. 
rs and The fearless band that to battle he led, 
ke ap> § Who oft gaz’d on his greatness, admiring, 
ig and & [Lt fall their first tears on the hallowed bed 
od Where the hero lay expiring. 
ig and They had stood by his side on the tented field, 
~ from ith the slain all covered and gory, 
ceivall And fought by the light of his brilliant shield 


As it mirror’d an ocean of glory. 


They had seen his arm from the van to the rear, 
As it waved in the battle’s commotion; 

And the flash of his sword as it glittered there, 
Like a star in a stormy ocean. 


That sword on the side of his hammock bed,* 
All shining and sheathless was swinging, 

The broad bright blade on the hero's head 
Its sunlight of glory was flinging. 


It flashed on his eye, as slowly it turned, 
In the farewell that doomed them to sever, 
Relighted a moment, it brilliantly burned, 
Then faded its fires forever. ; 


” 

ilar sit lca 

‘that # CHANCES OF MARRIAGE. 
It tell A curiovs calculation has been enter- 

fections 


ed into by a writer in a recent Edin- 
burgh paper, the object of which is to 





show the relative number of marriages 
that take place among the females of 









* He died on board the shi 
see the taking of York. 
@ flag of the 


Perth, immediate- 
is death-pillow was; 


ring their fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
one hundred and four during their six- 
teenth or seventeenth, two hundred and 
nineteen during their eighteenth or nine- 
teenth, and two hundred and thirty-three 
(the greatest number) during the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first. From this age for- 
ward, the number of marriages in each 
year rapidly declines, twenty-two and 
twenty-three giving only one hundred and 
sixty-five, the next two years one hun- 
dred and two, the next forty-five, and so 
on down to thirty-eight and thirty-nine, 
which gave only 4. If this calculation 
is accurate, a single lady entering on 
her twenty-second year has left to her 
but about two-fifths of her original 
chances of matrimony ; and should she 
continue in single blessedness until her 
twenty-sixth year, she will have lost 
about six-sevenths of her chances for a 
husband. We give these statistics a 
place, for the information of such of our 
unmarried lady readers as may desire 
to know how stand the blanks and pri- 
zes in the lottery of matrimony.—Zve. 
Post. 


OF QUALITIES. 

PARALLEL OF THE SEXES.—The North 
American says, there is an admirable 
partition of qualities between the sexes, 
which the author of being has distribu- 
ted to each, with a wisdom that challen- 
ges our unbounded admiration. 

Man is strong— Woman is beautiful. 

Man is daring and confident— Woman 
is diffident and unassuming. 

Man is great in action—Woman in 
suffering. , 

Man shines abroad—Woman at home. 

Man talks to convince—Woman to 
persuade and please. 

Man has a rugged heart—Woman a 
soft and tender one. 

Man prevents misery—Woman res 
lieves it. 

Man has science— Woman taste. 

Man has judgment—Woman: sensi- 
bility. . 

Man is a being of justice--Woman 





f enemy over whom be was so proud- 
ly victorious. | 





an angel of mercy. 





Fashion—The Lone Wippoorwill, §c. Vou. L 





FASHION. 

Fasuton rules the world, and a most 
tyrannical mistress she is—compelling 
people to submit to the most inconve- 
nient things imaginable, for fashion’s 
sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, 
or chokes us with a tight neckhandker- 
chief, or squeezes the breath out of our 
body by tight lacing ; she makes people 
sit up at night when they ought to be in 
bed, and keeps them in bed in the morn- 
ing when they ought to be up and do- 
ing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait upon 
one’s self, and genteel to live idle and 
useless. 

She makes people visit when they 
should rather stay at home, eat when 
they are not hungry, and drink when 
they are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure, and inter- 
rupts our business. 

She compels people to dress gaily 
whether upon their own property or 
that of others; whether agreeable to the 
word of God, or the dictates of pride. 

She ruins health and produces sick- 
ness—destroys life, occasions premature 
death. 

She makes foolish parents, invalids 
of children, and servants of all. 

She is a tormenter of conscience, de- 
spoiler of morality, and an enemy of 


religion, and no one can be her compan-|| 


ion, and enjoy either. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, 
full of intrigue and cunning, and yet 
husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, and servants, black and white, 
voluntarily have become her obedient} 
servants and slaves, and vie with one} 
another to see who shall be most obse-| 
quious. 


THE-LONE WIPPOORWILL. 
THE days of my youth are fast gliding away, 
And the scenes of my youth ive grown cheer- 
less and cold; 
Young Fancy’s bright visions are touched with 
decay, 
And the bowers'of my childhood are shattered 
and old; 





The martin, that fled and returned with the year, 
Returns not again with her glad matin glee; 
|And the blithe little damsels no longer appear, 
That merrily played ‘neath the sycamore tree; 
But the ivy-crowned rock, ard the verdure-clad 
hill, 
Re-echo the notes of the lone Wippoorwill. 


|The cot of my father still stands in the vale, 
But the flowers that surround it are scattered 
and rare; 
Their fragrance has wafted away on the gale, 
And the children that culled them, no more are 
seen there; 
My only companion that visits there still, 
The bard of the evening—the lone Whippoor. 
will. 








} 





| Smart Mistrakes.—As a minister 
) and a lawyer were riding together, says 
|\the minister to the lawyer, ‘Sir, do 
‘you ever make mistakes in pleading? 
i" I do,’ says thelawyer. ‘And what do 
you do with mistakes?’ inquired the 
minister. ‘¢ Why, sir, if large ones, I 
‘mend them—if small ones, I let them 
igo,’ said the lawyer. ‘ And pray, sir,’ 





takes in preaching?’ ‘ Yes sir, I have,’ 
|} And what do you do with mistakes!” 
isaid the lawyer. * Why, sir, I dispose 
‘of them in the same manner as you do, 
I rectify the large and let the small ones 
go. Not long since,’ continued he, ‘as 
‘IT was preaching, I meant to observe 
\that the devil was the father of liars; 
ibut made a mistake, and said the father 


| 


hat I let it go.’ 


MEN are more civilized by their plea- 
‘sures than their occupations. Business 
\dispenses not only with ceremony, but 
loften with common civility, and we 
‘should become rude, repulsive, and un 
| gracious, did we not recover in our re 
‘creations, the urbanity which in the bus 
tle of our labors we disregard. 





A PLEASANT cheerful wiFE is as 4 
rainbow set in the sky when her hus 
band’s mind is tossed with storms and 
tempests, but a dissatisfied and fretful 
wife, in the hour of trouble, is like one 
of those who were appointed to torture 
lost spirits. 











Yet the lay that I loved is repeated there still— 
"Tis Oe pee song of the lone Whippoor- 
will, 


Praise not the unworthy on account 
lof their wealth.-- Bias. 


continued he, ‘do you ever make mis. ' 


lof lawyers. ‘The mistake was so small . 
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